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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—14. 
THE LAST FALL. 


Weeks of the most beastly inebriety 
succeeded. He bought liquor by the gal- 
lon, and drank almost incessantly, intoxi- 


cated every moment of the time. More 
than ouce he was on the point of taking 
his life, and brandished his razor above his 
head, threatening any one who should ap- 
proach. His little daughter Ellen went 
for the spirit, and without speaking, pour- 
ed/out for him to drink as often as he called 
forit. All night long she sat by him, 
covering him up in his scanty bed-clothes, 
lest he should suffer from exposure, and 
refusing to leave him. At length he be- 
gan to reflect, and with his reflection, came 
upon him all the terrible agony of the hor- 
rors. Delirium tremens seized upon him, 
and his whole frame shook like a reed, and 
awful terror glared from his fiery eyes.— 
He laid in bed long after his wife and 
daughter were up, and groaned in his 
agony. He saw, in imagination, fiends 
moving about the room and tormenting 
him; he listened to their hisses, and as 
they would seem to thrust their burning 
darts into his inmost soul, he shrieked out, 

“Take them off!—keep them out!— 
they tear me—oh! oh! let me die!” 

Thug did he roll wpon his couch of tor- 
ments, now hiding his bloated face in his 
pillow, now lifting himself with a yell of 
inexpressible terror, and now again spring- 
ing from the bed, seizing anything he could 
lay hold of, and beating the air, as if con- 
tending with an unseeu power. His 
daughter approached his bed-side, laid her 
tand gently upon his shoulder, and said, 

“Father, don’t send me for any more 
whiskey to-day !”’ 

Her gentle voice went like an arrow to 

is soul, and tortured him anew. He 
spoke harshly and said, 

“Leave tae chamber !” 

Ellen turned away from his presence, 
tnd gave veff¥' to her feelings in a flood of 
tears. She laid her head upon her moth- 
e's bosom, and sobbed out, 

“Father is angry with me!” 

Soon he heard some one enter the room 
quetly, and looking up from under the 
'ed-elothes he saw his affectionate child 
‘in upon a chair. He called her to 


“Ellen, my child, I am not angry with 
jou,and I shall not drink any more!” 
burst into tears, and neither could 
‘ak again. He rose and went to the 
‘pboard where a phial of whiskey was 
‘tting. He looked at his enemy and was 
“mpted to taste it. He took it up and 
*titdown again. He thought, 
“Is it possible that I can be restored?” 
than once While dressing did he 
‘wm to the cupboard and almost touch the 
think, to his lips; and then he would 


“Tam lost if I yield.” It was a dread- 
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33 
ful trial. His wife came into the 
room and saw the conflict. She too 
i , burst into tears. 
‘* T had rather die,”’ said he, ** than 
suff? such horror as this appetite 


+ 


f= brings upon me! Oh! how can I 
este BD 


| get free from it?’’ 

|} ‘* Determine not to touch it, if you 
| do die,” said his wife. 

fi ‘* Well, then,” said he, “I gi 
I) die rather than take spirit again ”” 

— ‘This resolution gave him relief, 
= and taking a strong cup of coffee, he 
was more quiet. All that day and 
the next he suffered dreadfully in 
body and mind, but determined to 
outbrave every thing that might come upon 
him. The third day was the Sabbath, and 
he took his wife’s Bible and read almost 
the entire day. Divine truth again impres- 
sed his mind, and he read of atonement 
for sin, and the rich provision of Divine 
love, and the soul-inspired prayer went up 
from a convicted heart, 

‘** Father, forgive me; for I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight!” 

It was the first sincere petition he had 
uttered for years, and coming as it did, 
out of the depths of his spirit, it was ac- 
companied with the out-breathing inquiry, 

** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

Lucy wrestled with a prevailing spirit 
that night, at the throne of grace, and as 
she laid her head upon the pillow and 
slept, sweet visions of upspringing joy 
played around her dreams. 








Narrative. 


HOLIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
( Continued.) 

The noble horses pawed impatiently 
upon the ground: the lady, wrapped up 
in warm buffalo robes, called from the in- 
side of the carriage, ‘‘ Come, Mrs. Otis, it 
is very cold sitting here ;”’ and Rachel saw 
the lady step into the carriage, and watch- 
ed her till she was out of sight. It all 
seemed, to her little aching heart, like a 
happy dream; but in her hand she still 
held the silver dollar, and that she knew 
was areality. As she turned to go, glit- 
tering upon the walk before her lay a large 
gold coin. She was ignorant ofits value ; 
but she knew enough to know that it was 
worth many of the silver pieces of which 
she had so unexpectedly become the pos- 
sessor. With a cry of joy she sprang for- 
ward and picked it up; she turned it over, 
and over, and over again. How beautiful 
it was to her! What a world of comfort, 
for the poor sick mother,—what a mine of 
luxuries for them all, lay wrapped up in 
its glittering surface! Dear little Rachel! 
almost before she beheld it, her quick 
mind had singled out the wants that 
should be immediately supplied; and, hav- 
ing hastily thought them over, she could 
hardly refrain from falling upon her knees, 
where she was, and offering her thanks to 
that kind Father in heaven who had never 
yet forsaken them. Wrapping it carefully 
up in acorner of her shawl, to keep it from 
the sight of others, she started for home 
with a lighter heart than she had ever 
known before. 

Crowds of busy people were passing up 
and down the street; they,pushed her first 
to one side and then to another of the 
walk, but she did not feel it; the storm 
had increased, the sleet froze upon her face, 
and hung from her eye-brows, and stiffened 
her clothes; but there was a warmth about 
her heart that made her unmindful of it 
all. She held the precious money more 











tightly, and went quickly towards home. 
Suddenly she. stopped short; over her 
mind had flashed the memory of-the eighth 
commandment, and it spoke to her like the 
voice of God,—** Thou shalt not steal.” — 
Thou shalt net steal! she repeated to her- 
self again and again; but still she held the 
money tightly, and resumed her walk. 

** Rachel,” said her conscience, ‘* how 
did you come by that gold money? Was 
it given to you?” 

‘* No,”’ answered Rachel, ‘‘ but I found 
it on the side-walk. IfI had’nt picked it 
up, some one else would, and no one can 
need it more than my sick mother.” 

“Rachel! Rachel!’ asked her consci- 
ence again, ‘‘ have you no suspicion whose 
money that is?” 

““T don’t know, certainly, anything 
aboutit,” said Rachel. ‘I did’nt see any 
one drop it; if I had, I would have return- 
ed it, of course; but I did’nt, and it is 
mine !”” 

Here the little girl quickened her pace 
into a run, but her conscience was a good 
monitor, and was not so easily to be 
silenced. 

“Stop! stop!” it kept calling; ‘‘are 
you doing right? That money belongs to 
the kind lady that gave you the dollar; 
you know where she lives; go back with 
it to her.” 

**T can’t, I can’t,” answered Rachei.— 
**O, we need it so much!” 

** But you need to be a good, honest lit- 
tle girl more, Rachel. You are breaking 
the commandment. Do you want to bea 
thief?” 

“*No, and I am not a thief. And I did 
not steal it from any one. I found it; it’s 
mine, and I will spend it for my mother!” 
Rachel turned down the narrow street in 
which they lived. The sight of home 
made her pause once more. Ah! little 
Rachel ! God have mercy on the child ; for 
if these cold, aching feet of yours once 
cross your mother’s threshold, there must 
be a lie upon your lips and guilt upon 
your heart; and until now that pure con- 
science of yours has been a greater treasure 
to you than all the gold of Ophir. She 
reaches the door; her hand is upon. the 
latch ; one moment more and her fate, as 
a little, honest, truth-loving child, would 
be sealed forever; for her mother has 
never as yet doubted her word, and would 
not now. But, hark! Rachel hears a feeble 
voice; she has heard it many times before, 
and she knows those tones are the implor- 
ing words of her mother’s prayer. She 
listens, and distinctly comes the petition, 
—‘Thou alone knowest how poor and 
needy we are. O, let not the daily suffer- 
ing of my children lead them into tempta- 
tion! Keep them from breaking any of 
Thy holy commandments. Preserve to 
them their love of truth, that pure and un- 
sullied honesty which alone is acceptable 
in Thy sight.” 

Every word sank into Rachel’s heart, 
and the struggle of the little girl, as she 
stood there fixed to the spot, was the turn- 
ing-point of her life. God mercifully 
heard the mother’s prayer, and he sent 
strength and courage to that weak, but 
loving child; and trembling violently she 
turned from the door. The wickedness of 
what she had been about to do seemed so 
dreadful to her, that she hardly dared re- 
trace her steps. She went softly down 
the stairs, that no one might hear her; she 
opened the street door very gently, and 
looked anxiously up and down to see if 
there was any one there that would know 
her; but only an old man leaning on a 
crutch, and a boy carrying home a market- 





basket, were to be seen. Gathering 
courage, she stepped out into the street. 
Colder and colder blew. the winter wind : 
faster and sharper came the ice,and the 
sleet. Even the strong, fur-clad men are 
seeking shelter. What will become of our 
little, destitute Rachel ? 

Chestnut-street is a long distance off, 
and Rachel must inquire her way, for she 
has never been there; but the conscious- 
ness of doing what is right has given 
strength to her weary limbs, and though 
her teeth chatter together, and the wind 
searches through and through her thin 
clothes, she tries to think only how happy 
she shall be when she has given back the 
money to the kind lady. She kept repeat- 
ing to herself, ‘I have not stolen; I am 
an honest little girl!’ 

Nota person of whom she asked the way 
but answered her kindly; she thought 
they must all know that she was a good 
child, and doing what was right, and some- 
times she almost wondered «they did not 
ask to see the beautiful gold piece she held 
inher hand. At length she came into 
Chestnut-street, with its long blocks of 
beautiful dwelling-houses; she looked 
eagerly at every door, and finally found a 
large door-plate, bearing the name of 
** Otis.”” While she was hesitating how 
she should find an entrance to so grand a 
house, she saw a carriage, which she im- 
mediately recognized as the one she had 
seen Mrs. Otis in that morning ,turn into the 
street, and drive towards her. She ran to 
meet it, but it drove pasther, and stopped 
at the door of the house. While the coach- 
man was letting down the steps, she timid- 
ly approached, and, as Mrs. Otis was de- 
scending, without saying a word held out 
her hand, with the gold piece in it. At 
first, Mrs. Otis did not see her, but her 
companion called from the carriage, 

** There is that child again; so much for 
encouraging beggars, Mrs. Otis.” 

Mrs. Otis turned, and saw Rachel and 
the money at the same moment. 

“She is no beggar,’ she said quickly, 
‘*but unless I am very much mistaken, is 
a good, honest little girl. Pray, child, 
where did you find that money ?” 

“By the store, ma’am,” answered Ra- 
chel. ‘I think you must have dropped it 
when you gave me the dollar.” 

* Yes, Idid; but I should never have 
known it. Why did you not keep it?” 

‘* Because God has forbidden me to steal, 
and because it would make my mother more 
unhappy than all her sickness to have me 
do such a wicked thing,” said Rachel bold- 
ly. 
- Have you wished to keep it?” asked 
Mrs. Otis, with a searching look. 

The color rushed into Rachel’s pale face, 
and she hung her head without answering 
a word. 

“The struggle and the victory,” said 
Mrs. Otis, turning round to the lady in the 
carriage ; ‘surely there ought to be a re- 
ward.” 

The lady did not answer; she seemed 
not to be as quick in appreciating moral 
worth as Mrs. Otis. And Mrs. Otis, as she 
received the gold from the shaking little 
hand, determined what that reward should 
be. Shemade no further inquiry respect- 
ing the manner of finding it, but, asking the 
child where her mother lived, and telling 
her to run homefas quickly as she could, 
went into the house. 

Her friend thought she saw the rich, and 
the envied, and the loved Mrs. Otis wipe 
away a tear from her eye; but as she could 
not imagine any cause for it, she concluded 
she must have been mistaken. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Rachel did not have to inquire the way 
once on her return home; almost before 
she knew it, she stood again at her mother’s 
door, and this time raised the latch with a 
bold touch. What 2 desolate room it 
opened upon! It seemed scarcely to con- 
tain any furniture, but a bedstead, a table, 
two chairs and a footstool. A small open 
stove held a few dim coals, which refused 
to warm the apartment, and upon the win- 
dow the frost had made a thick curtain, as 
if it were doing its best to keep out all 
further cold, yet the sleet drifted in through 
the large cracks, and the wind raised the 
bedclothes, that were used with a vain 
hope to procure shelter for the poor invalid 
who lay beneath them. 

“‘ Why, Rachel!” she said feebly, as Ra- 
chel sprang into the room, ‘ where have 
you been so long, and what does all that 
blood mean upon your face?” 

Rachel had entirely forgotten it, or she 
would have removed it before her mother 
saw her; now she hastened to do so, as- 
suring her mother, at the same time, that 
it could not have been anythihg very bad 
or she would have remembered to wash 
her face before. It was, however, too 
much, with her frozen and torn clothes, for 
the feeble state of the mother; she covered 
her face with her hands, and Rachel saw 
her lips moving in prayer. 

She stood by her bedside, but did not 
interrupt her; and when her mother look- 
ed up again, the happy smile of her child 
went to her aching heart with a comfort 
which only those who have suffered as she 
can know. 

Rachel's simple tale was soon told; she 
concealed nothing; and her mother wept 
tears of joy over the moral heroism of her 
tempted child. Not all the gold and silver 
that the world could give would have 
brought to her such a wealth of reward as 
she felt in that single act. Long years of 
patient suffering, of weary toil, and anxi- 
ous foreboding, were forgotten, and she 
felt that God had heard and answered her 
prayers. She contented herself, however, 
with simply commending Rachel, and then 
gave orders for spending the dollar. Never 
was one more needed, and never one re- 
ceived with more gratitude toward the 
earthly giver, and also the Giver of' all 
good; but how insufficient it proved to re- 
lieve their wants! and Mrs. Moore thought, 
as she directed the buying of the most ne- 
cessary articles, that it only made the other 
necessities more apparent. When well, 
she had obtained a place as seamstress in 
a fashionable dress-making establishment, 
and, by dint of sewing day and night, had 
supported her family so that they had not 
actually suffered; but now she had for six 
weeks been rendered helpless by a slow 
fever, which took away her strength, and 
threatened to endin a decline if not soon 
relieved. Before changing her wet clothes, 
Rachel went out to purchase such things as 
her mother thought best, and little Henry, 
her brother was to go too, to help her 
bring home the large basket of coal. It 
was very heavy, but how light it seemed to 
them, as they hurried along with it through 
the winter storm to their home! Soon a 
warm fire was blazing in the stove; the 
sick woman raised herself languidly from 
her pillow, and the children sat and watch- 
ed it as they would a kind friend come to 
make them happy. 

Martha, the youngest, crept so close to 
it, and held out her little red hands with 
such « delighted look, that it made the 
tears come in her mother’s eyes. 

“O, Henry! is’nt it beautiful?” said the 
child. ‘*Do you think there ever was 
such a good fire before? Feel of my hands ; 
I don’t know as they ever felt so warm !” 

** And we are to have just such a fire 
all the evening, Rachel says; for it storms 
80, she is afraid mother will take more cold 
if we do not,”’ whispered the boy. 

Little Martha’s face became perfectly 
radiant with pleasure;—to sit a whole 
evening in the cheerful light of such a fire, 
was so great a change from being put early 
to bed that she might forget how cold she 
was. 

The short winter day drew rapidly to its 
close ; but as the darkness crept into the 
room, and sat itself down in the corners, 
and under the table, the clffldren only drew 
closer to the happy-looking fire, and stole 
furtive glances around, to be sure the un- 
usual shadows, that the light made, were 
only from the tall backs of the old chairs. 

As they sat there silently, with their 





little wan faces wearing an expression of 
physical comfort quite unusual to them, a 
heavy step was heard upon the stairs. 

“I think it is only a man from Miss 
Maynard, with my money,” said Mrs. 
Moore, quickly. ‘Open the door, Ra- 
chel, as soon as he knocks.” 

A loud knock, at this moment, made the 
children start; but Rachel, summoning all 
her courage, went immediately to answer 
it. She could not tell which she saw first, 
the man or his basket, for one seemed to 
her astonished eyes almost as large as the 
other; but there they stood,—a man wrap- 
ped up in an over-coat, and a basket care- 
fully tied down,which seemed quite as heavy 
as he cared to lift. He looked searchingly 
around the room, and then said, ‘All is 
right, I see. Mrs. Otis sent a basket here 
to the child’s mother, who, she told me to 
say, had shown she was a deserving wo- 
man, by bringing her little girl up to keep 
the eighth commandment. She sajd she 
would call herself soon ;’,—then, without 
giving them time to answer him, he went 
away. 

What atime that was to the children, 
as Rachel commenced unpacking! Never 
in their lives had they seen so many things 
to eat together. There were bread, and 
butter, and sugar, and tea,—‘‘real tea,” 
Rachel said, as she held it up to her moth- 
er—besides rice, end many other things, 
more than it seemed possible even that 
large basket couldhold. So delighted had 
the children been with the fire that they 
had almost forgotten they were to go sup- 
perless to bed; but now their craving ap- 
petites seemed hardly able to be restrain- 
ed whild Rachel went for the knife to cut 
the bread, and Henry gathered up the 
crumbs that fell from it like a famished 
child. Soon the unusual sound of a his- 
sing tea-kettle was heard in the room, 
and, long before one would have thought 
it possible, a tempting little’ supper was 
held by the bed, while the mother, with 
silent tears and prayers, partook of it. 

The next morning there was quite a 
bustle of preparation*in Mrs. Moore’s room. 
Rachel swept and dusted it so carefully, 
that she began to think it a very pleasant 
home, and not looking at all as if they 
were such poor people; and she spread 
down her mother’s bedclothes so often, 
that at length she began to fear, she look- 
ed so unusually pale, that she had worried 
her by her continued restlessness. She 
therefore sat quietly down, and determined 
to wait patiently. In vain her mother re- 
minded her that the man had only said 
Mrs. Otis would come soon, and not to- 
day ; but Rachel felt sure that she would 
be there that morning, and started at every 
sound, the color coming into her face as if 
she actually saw the white hat and long 
plumes entering the door. She stationed 
herself by the window, and strained her 
eyes up and down the street, but in vain ; 
no carriage with large chestnut horses 
turned into it; there were a few old carts, 
and here and there a buggy waggon, but 
no coach. Poor Rachel! she hardly knew 
how to conceal her disappointment; the 
tears would keep coming into her eyes, 
and, though she wiped them often away, 
they seemed always there. She had given 
up all hope of seeing her benefactress, and 
was beginning to busy herself about some- 
thing else, when a gentle tap on the door 
called her attention. She thought it was 
old Mrs. Emery, the washer-woman oppo- 
site, who often stepped in to see how they 
were getting along, and was always wel- 
come; 80, with a pleasant smile she open- 
ed the daor, and there stood Mrs. Otis !— 
She could hardly restrain a cry of joy, it 
was so unexpected to her. She had heard 
no carriage wheels, and now, looking very 
kindly, there stood, no longer the splendid- 
ly-dressed lady of yesterday, but a simple, 
neatly-clad lady, with a plain merino cloak 
and close velvet hat; but Rachel had no 
difficulty in recognizing her, and, almost 
before she had closed the door, she had 
forgotten that she was a stranger. 

And now our story is nearly done. It 
would be very pleasant to follow Mrs. 
Moore, as, kindly nursed with every com- 
fort that she could need, and attended by 
a good physician, she gradually recovered 
her health and strength, and then found 
plenty of employment for her time in do- 
ing plain sewing for those who paid her 
well; and to show little Rachel, and her 
brother and sister, all neatly and warmly 
clad, going hand in hand, day after day, 





to a good school, thus fitting them to make, 
what they did in after life, useful, honest, 
and enterprising persons. It is said that, 
years after, Henry became a partner in the 
firm who occupied the handsome store; 
and Rachel, after she had grown to be a 
woman, was heard often to say that she 
could never pass it, without turning her 
eyes'to that spot upon which she once found 
the glittering gold coin; and almost al- 
ways she felt desirous to stop and offer a 
silent prayer of thanksgiving to that heav- 
enly Father who, tempted and failing as 
she was, kindly stretched forth His hand 
and saved the wandering lambof His flock, 
and enabled her, in spite of hunger and 
cold, and an almost dying mother, to pre- 
serve inviolate the eighth commandment. 

And Mrs. Otis, as time placed his hand 
lightly upon her brow, and turned the 
auburn locks white, and dimmed the bright 
eye, and mellowed the sweet smile, often 
said, that, of all the acts of her long life, 
there was none to which she looked back 
with as much pleasure as she did to the 
opportunity which had been affgrded her, 
by the honesty of little Rachel Moore, to 
aid and encourage moral worth. 











Benevolence. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A NEW YEAR'S TALE. 


It wasa pleasant sunny room, that in 
which the children of the H. family were 
gathered; but the sunshine that poured in 
at the large south window was not so 
beautiful as that upon the faces of the hap- 
py group to whom we wish to introduce 
our readers. The room itself was one to 
live and be happy in. Beautiful plants in 
full bloom, heliotropes, geraniums, and 
others were drinking in the sunshine, and 
we might fancy smiling in gratitude for the 
light, such an air of cheerfulness did they 
throw around. There were some fine en- 
gravings upon the walls, one of ‘ Christ 
the Consoler,” representing Jesus with his 
hands extended surrounded by the sorrow- 
ful and oppressed, whom it was his _glori- 
ous mission to bless. Another of ‘‘ Christ 
blessing little children,’”’ and the words, 
‘* suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” printed beneath.— 
other pictures there were, each one of 
which pleased the eye by its beauty, and 
showed that a tasteful hand had placed it 
there. But it was not ofthe pictures or of 
the flowers that our young friends were 
talking so earnestly on that particular 
morning. These they might enjoy at other 
times, but now they were discussing a mat- 
ter of great importance to them, which was 
whateach one should choose for a New 
Year's gift. Bessie, Lizzie and Ellen (or 
little Nell as they sometimes called her) 
had been very busy for many weeks, mak- 
ing New Year’s gifts for their parents, 
their two brothers who were away at board- 
ing-school, and each other. On the morn- 
ing of this day, at the breakfast table, their 
father had given them a five dollar gold 
piece to spend as they pleased in a present 
for themselves, as he said he could not tell 
what they would like, and preferred that 
this year, they should make their own 
selections. Was it strange that with such 
an important matter to decide the girls 
should be talking earnestly? 

‘* I think I shall decide upon that beauti- 
ful work-box, like cousin Mary’s,” ex- 
claimed Lizzie, after weighing in her mind 
the merits of sundry other things, that 
could be bought with five dollars. “I 
have always wanted one, and it is so much 
better to get something that you can use 
and enjoy, than some thing only meant to 
look at.” 

Now Lizzie was the oldest, having reach- 
ed her sixteenth summer, and her opinion 
usually had great weight with her sisters ; 
but, on the present occasion, her example 
was not followed. 

“TI have always wanted a gold pencil 
and pen,” said Bessie, who was only a 
year younger than her sister. “I saw a 
beautiful one the other day, and I cannot 
think of anything,else I like as well.” 

Nellie, a blue-eyed, fair-haired girl of 
twelve, had not yet spoken, and her sis- 
ters, now that their decision was made, 
turned to her, saying: ‘* Now tell us, Nell, 
what shall you get?” ‘ 

‘“* Perhars not any thing for myself,” she 


replied, “‘ for I do not think ofany thing | 
want five dollars worth ,” yet, as she spoke, 
there was a quiet smile playing around her 
mouth which seemed to show that Ellen 
had some plan of her own, which she did 
not care to tell. 

““Now do not be provoking, Nellie,” 
said Lizzie, “* you will not of course keep 
the money father has given you expressly 
for a New Year’s gift. Do tell us what 
you mean to do with it?” 

“ Oh, if I tell one 
Then they'll tell two ; 
And the first cup of tea 
They'll drink it with you, 
So I'll tell nobody, nobody, nobody,” sang 
the laughing girl, and ran out of the room, 
leaving her sisters as much in the dark as 
before, as to her plans. 

New Year’s morning came ; as bright a 
day as heart could wish for, and the same 
trio of sisters were in the same pleasant 
room where we first saw them. There 
were others there; the father and mother, 
with their children’s gifts. Each had a 
beautiful pair of embroidered slippers, 
which Lizzie and Bessie had worked, and 
which their parents wore, in honor of the 
day ; besides other gifts from Nellie and 
the boys, which were arranged upon a 
small table. The brothers too, Frank and 
George were at home, spending the _holi- 
days, and they had received with great de- 
light the gifts which their parents and sis- 
ters had prepared for them. Lizzie’s desk 
had arrived, and stood in the corner of the 
room on asmall work-table. It was a very 
beautiful one of rose-wood, elegantly fitted 
with the necessary and convenient articles. 

Bessie wore upon her chain the gold 
pencil for which she had longed, and her 
brothers said they should expect to receive 
a note from her every day, written with 
her gold pen, of which she was so fond. 

But among this family group, there was 
not a face so full of happiness as little 
Nell’s. Placing his hand affectionately on 
her head, and looking inquiringly into her 
bright face, the father said, 

‘* What has my daughter bought for her 
own New Year's gift? We have seen 
what she has chosen for her parents and 
brothers and sisters, but not what she has 
chosen for herself. 

Nellie’s bright face was covered witha 
tell-tale blush, as she replied; ‘ Please 
don’t ask me, papa, how I have spent it.” 
Then she added, after a moment’s silence, 
** You would not disapprove of it, I know.” 

A slight shade of displeasure passed over 
her father’s face, but the mother said, 

“If Nellie has spent her money in 2 
way that she prefers we should not knov, 
and is sure we should approve, let us not 
ask her any more questions. I have con 
fidence in her, and believe she would not 
deceive us.” 

A grateful and joyous smile was th 
mother’s only answer from her child, ani 
the subject was dismissad; but Lizaie avi 
Bessie thought to. themselves, ‘* What! 
strange child our Nellie is!’ and wonder! 
what possible use she could have found ft 
her money which she was not willing 
tell them or her parents. 

Let us now look in upon a far differs 
scene, and one where sickness and povetly 
and suffering have been and are still & 
dured. Every thing in this small mom 
indicates that its occupants have only the 
necessities and none of the luxuries of life. 
Seated in an arm-chair is a young girl, ap 
parently in a consumption. The bright 
hectic upon her cheek, and her frequent 
cough too plainly show that_ she has not 
long to live; but she has a bg@tiful smile, 
and her eye rests upon the picture which 
hangs nearher. Itis the same as we have 
formerly seen under far different circum 
stances, the picture of Christ the Consoler, 
and the young girl seems unwilling to tak? 
her eyes for a moment from the benevolent 
and pitying face of our Savior. : 

«Was it not kind in Miss Ellen to think 
oftme, dear mother?” said the sick gitl t0 

one who was sewing busily, but whos 
anxious eye and ready ear were ever cage! 
to anticipate her wants. ‘It seemed to mé 
this morning, that she was an angel sent # 
make me happy, and, when she told m 
that she had bought this picture as a New 
Year’s gift for me, and that she hoped 
Christ would be my consoler, the te 
would come, and I hardly could speak 
thank her.” 

The sick girl could not speak long, but, 





after a few moments silence, she said:— 
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« God has been very good to me, and the 

ladies have all been kind to send me so 

many comforts, and now that I have that 

peautiful picture to look at, I forget my 
ain and only think of my blessings.” 

This was the explanation of Ellen’s se- 
cret. She had heard poor Mary Murray, 
who used to live in the family, say that she 
wished she could see that picture once 
more, and Ellen had resolved if possible to 
procure it for her. Mary had received 
many favors from Ellen’s mother, but none 
that gave her more real happiness than 
this New Year’s gift. With a fondness 
for everything beautiful, poor Mary had 
never been able to gratify this taste, and 
there was nothing in that plainly, and even 
coarsely furnished room that the poor sick 
child had been able to lodk upon with 
pleasure. How different it seemed to her 
now that hereye could always turn upon 
that beautiful picture! Ellen had confer- 
reda pleasure which was of more value 
than anything she could have purchased 
for herself for ten times the sum. 

Which of the three had made the best 
use of the five dollars, think you, my young 
readers, and which had laid up for herself 
the most pleasure for the New Year? 

M. W. D. 








Learning. 


ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. 


Dear little Louise M. . . what a precious 
little rose-bud of promise she was! She 
was a blue-eyed—sunny-haired cherub of 
six, and one of seven smiling buds in a 
living garden committed to my care. 

Iwas young then, but I possessed a 
great deal of dignity, and the government 
of these little ones was quite as absolute as 
any monarchy in the world where it was 
needed. 

Lou was ull Jove, nothing but love; 
twenty times a day—nay, twenty times an 
hour would she put her white dimpled 
arms round my neck and say, ‘‘I love you 
ahundred houses full,” yet with all this 
superabundance of love and mirth, she al- 
ways learnt her lessons perfectly and said 
them correctly—her mind was quick and 
bright—an intelligence springing up for 
immortality. The bud unfolded not upon 
earth! But three short years had I the 
pleasure to mould that infant mind; then 
God took her home among the angels !— 
But sweet was the transient task and worthy 
remembrance, though not she alone of the 
seven commanded the interest and affec- 
tion of their teacher. 

Lou was four when I first knew her, and 
gentle Fanny her older sister three years 
hersenior. Then there was Belle, bright 
eyed, fiery, but generous little Belle, their 
cousin, with coal-black eyes, and cheeks 
of deep carnation. How those eyes spark- 
led when she was angry, and how often I 
predicted she would grow up a fine woman 
notwithstanding. One day, at firm ex- 
ercise of my absolute government, she cal- 
led me a very bad name, and we were 
obliged to bringin a bundle of switches, 
and use them too. For my part I think 
one good one better than a bunch of small 
ones, but bad, good, or indifferent, switches 
cured her, and she became very good in- 
deed. Her sister Bet, as we called her, 
Was a good child, affectionate and straight- 
forward, and always in the path of duty. 
The other little ones, especially Helen and 

, were lamentably wanting in intelli- 
gence, so downright deficient that really 
they might be called stupid, yet that poor 
child Helen married at fourteen! And 
80 painfully diffident, as I remember her. 
he never raised her lashes, when called 
to recite her lessons or read, and her re- 
marke and replies were invariably in 
Whispers so low as to be nearly inaudible. 
What pleasant times those were. I was 
very happy in the midst of my young pu- 
so proud of their advancement, and 

§% speculative as to the future fate of them 
3 and are my predictions fulfilled? Not 
all alas! The blue-eyed Louise is an an- 
in heaven, though only eight years old 
when she died. Just before the last she 
miiled and said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, mamma, I’m 
~ Most at my journey’s end, and I am go- 
Ge, home—home to my Savior and my 








And where is gentle Fanny now? She 
has obstinately refused offers upon offers 
marriage, though a rich heiress and a 





lovely girl, and devoted herself to her Re- 
deemer “‘in the days of her youth.” She 
is a member of the Methodist church. Two 
others have married and two are peaceful- 
ly pursuing the maiden path of life, atten- 
tive to a kind father and doting mother.— 
Not one has fulfilled a prediction of mine! 
Does not this show what short sighted 
mortals we are, and how truly we know 
not what the years nor the days, nay, the 
very hours may bring forth. The young 
die, the aged live, the beauty is an old 
maid, the plain, unattractive girl is a wife 
and mother. But God has a purpose in 
all this, a purpose working ever for our 
benefit. And ifI sigh to look back upon 
the days when little smiling Lou instead of 
being an angel in heaven, was clasping her 
dimpled arms round my neck, itis not a 
sigh of regret, for God ‘doeth all things 
well !” Tue EXILE. 
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Descriptive. 














ORIGINAL. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Mr. James Frost one day thought ho 
would like a wife, to enliven him during 
the long cold winter, so he dressed him- 
self in his best, and courted Miss River, a 
very smiling young lady, who glided 
gracefully on her course through life, and 
generally wore long trains; she was very 
economical too, possessing a great deal of 
wealth, but keeping it pretty well to her- 
self. 

Well, after some demur, forming the 
contract and again breaking it, Miss River 
and Mr. Frost were united, and many con- 
gratulations were given upon the occasion, 
merry-makings in the shape of sleigh rides 
and skating parties, day after day testified 
auniversal joy, and though Miss River 
had always been a favorite, as Mrs. James 
Frost she was still more admired, and it 
was hoped by some that the union would 
prove indissoluble. Alas! for the vain 
expectations of life. Not many months, 
scarcely three had passed, when there were 
evident symptoms of a rupture, and it was 
plain the two who had so lately confessed 
themselves made one, were making strenu- 
ous efforts each to take his and her own 
course in life. Mr. Frost made many 
presents to his wife of brilliant gems, dia- 
monds, pearls, &c., but the lady turned 
from them with disdain, and was heard 
even in public to murmur because she was 
not entirely free; so one fine sunny day, 
being completely tired of domestic com- 
plaints, Mr. Frost determined to take a 
final departure. He left his late bride 
therefore to herself, leaving behind him not 
even a regret that they could no longer 
agree, and Mrs. Frost resumed her maiden 
name, dancing along quite merrily as Miss 
River, with a bright and shining counte- 
nance, as though she had never loved and 
been deserted. But as winter approached 
old memories came over her, and she sigh- 
ed for her gay companion. Mr. Frost re- 
turned and they were reunited; but it is 
said he is a very fickle husband, and that 
every summer he leaves the chosen of his 
heart to mourn. 

The fickle and somewhat mischievous 
character of this gentleman is well known 
to my young readers, he does many naughty 
things, which are very unbecoming in one 
so hoary as he is represented to be; but 
it is not likely he will ever mend, so we 
had better think no more of his faults, but 
try to amend our own and never quarrel 
upon any occasion whatever. 

Mr. Frost is a cold hearted gentleman, 
and we whose hearts are warm and beat- 
ing cannot possibly tell how he feels. I 
should never have mentioned the dissolu- 
tion between him and his wife, had I not 
been aware that it was no secret but a 
subject for gossip everywhere. 

THe EXILe. 


Morality. 
THE BOY THAT SWORE. 


Young Richard was a minister’s son, a 
child of many prayers. From infancy he 














/ was taught to fear God. There was al- 


ways a pleasant Sabbath air about his kind 
father’s house, and one might almost as 
well expect to hear swearing in heaven as 
there. ‘ 

But one sad day Richard swore—one 








awful oath—his first and last. The boys 
he was playing with swore very often, and 
when he heard them many times, he felt a 
strong desire to swear himself. But, 
brought up as he had been, he could not 
forget that God saw him, and he trembled 
at taking his name in vain. Still, in the 
midst of bold, bad playmates and evil pas- 
sions, he yielded to temptation, and hastily 
spoke the profane word. 

Alas! he sinned knowingly and wilfull- 
fully, and sorely was he punished for it.. I 
do not know that his playmates noticed it, 
nor whether his father heard and chastised 
him or not. But his conscience and God 
knew. 

One fault often spoils a boy’s character ; 
that is, especially, if he does not try, by 
God’s help, to cure it. Just opposite my 
window is a handsome sycamore tree, very 
pretty in shape, andin its foliage. One 
day the wind broke a small bough, not 
completely off, but so that it hung down; 
and as the sap was stopped, the leaves soon 
withered, and tere was a branch of brown 
leaves among the beautiful green branches 
of the tree. It was not alarge bough, but 
you could not look at the tree without no- 
ticing it, so that the beauty of the tree was 
almost spoiled by this one broken bough. 


VALUE OF HONESTY. 


An old trader among the Northern In- 
dians, who had some years ago established 
himself on the Wisseva, tells a good story, 
with a moral worth recollecting, about the 
first trials of trading with his red customers. 
The Indians, who evidently wanted goods, 
and had both money (which they called 
shune ah) and furs, flocked about his store, 
and examined his goods, but for some time 
bought nothing. Finally, their chief, with 
a large body of his followers, visited him, 
and accosted him with, ‘‘ How do, Thomas, 
show me goods. I take four yard calico, 
three coon-skins for yard, pay you by’m-by 
—to-morrow ;” received his goods and left. 
Next day, he returned with his whole band, 
his blankets stuffed with coon-skins.— 
‘** American man, I pay now,”’ with this he 
began counting out the skins, until he had 
handed him over twelve. Then after a 
moment’s pause, he offered the trader one 
more, remarking as he did it,—‘‘ That’s 
it.” “I handed it back,” said the trader, 
“telling him he owed me but twelve, and 
I would not cheathim.” We continued to 
pass it back and forth, each one asserting 
that it belonged to the other. At last he 
appeared to be satisfied, gave me a scrutin- 
izing look, placed the skin in the folds of 
his blanket, stepped to the door and gave 
a yell, and cried in aloud voice: ‘ Come, 
come, and trade with the pale face, he no 
cheat Indian; his heart big.” He then 
turned to me and said: “‘ You take that 
skin, I tell Indian no trade with you— 
drive you off like a dog—but now you In- 
dian’s friend, and we your’s.”” Before sun- 
down I was waist deep in furs, and loaded 
down with cash. So I lost nothing by my 
honesty.— Western Paper. 





HOW TO AVOID A BAD HUSBAND. 


1. Never marry for wealth. A woman’s 
life consisteth not in the things she posses- 
seth. 

2. Never marry a fop, or one who struts 
about dandy-like, in his silk gloves and 
ruffles, with silvered cane, and rings on 
his fingers. Beware! there is a trap. 

3. Never marry a niggard, a close-fist- 
ed, mean, sordid wretch, who saves every 
penny, orspendsit grudgingly. Take care 
lest he stint you to death. 

4. Never marry a stranger, or one 
whose character is not known or tested.— 
Some females jump right into the fire, with 
their eyes wide open. 

5. Nevermarry a mope or a drone, one 
who drawls and draggles through life, one 
foot after another, and lets things take 
their own course. 

6. Never marry a man who treats his 
mother or sister unkindly or indifferently. 
Such treatment is a sure indication of a 
mean and wicked man. 

7. Never, on any account, marry a 
gambler, a profane person, one who in the 
least speaks lightly of God or religion.— 
Such aman can never make a good hus- 
band. 

8. Never marry asloven, a man who 
is negligent of his person or his dress, and 
is filthy in his habits. The external ap- 
pearance is an index to the heart. 








9. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, 
a very demon. 

10. Finally, never marry aman who is 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits. De- 
pend upon it, you are better off alone, than 
you would be were you tied to aman whose 
breath is polluted, and whose vitals are 
being gnawed out by alcohol. 

In the choice of a wife, take the obedient 
daughter of a good mother. 











Religion. 
HEAVEN. 


Were there a country on earth uniting 
all that is beautiful in nature, all that is 
great in virtue, genius, and the liberal arts, 
and numbering among its citizens the most 
illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers 
and philanthropists of our age, how eager- 
ly should we cross the ocean to visit it!— 
And how immeasurably greater is the at- 
traction of heaven! There live the elder 
brethren of the creation, the sons of the 
morning who sang for joy at the creation 
of our race ; there, the great and good of 
all ages and climes, the friends, benefac- 
tors, deliverers, ornaments of their race; 
the patriarch, prophet, apostle, and martyr ; 
the true heroes of public, and still more of 
private life; the father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, who, unrecorded by man, have 
walked before God in the beauty of love 
and self-sacrificing virtue; there are all 
who have built up in our hearts the power 
of goodness and truth; the writers from 
whose pages we have received the inspira- 
tion of pure and lofty sentiments; the 
friends whose countenance have shed light 
through our dwellings and peace and 
strength through our hearts; there they 
are gathered together, safe from every 
storm, and triumphant over every evil, and 
they say to us, come and join us in our 
everlasting blessedness; come and bear 
part in our song of praise, share our adora- 
— friendship, progress and works of 
ove. 

















NEVER LEAVE OFF PRAYING. 


A little girl once said she wished to love 
and serve the Lord Jesus Christ. She was 
told to ask God to make her love him.— 
Every night and morning she used this 
prayer: “ Lord Jesus, teach me to love 
and serve thee, and take me to heaven 
when I die.” 

For a long time she said this; but she 
did not feel as if she loved him any better 
than she did before ; so she was almost in- 
clined to leave off, as she thought it was 
no use to pray, if she did not find her prayer 
was answered: but the text, ‘‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you,” came into her mind, 
and then she remembered another, ‘‘ Pray 
without ceasing ;” so she said to herself, 
“*T will still pray.” 

She did go on, for several years, asking 
God to make her love him; at length, she 
could truly say that she did love him, and 
felt really happy. She grew up, trusting 
in that Savior who said, *‘ He that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out ;”’ and 
when she died, it was with the joyful hope 
of living with him forever. A short time 
before her death, she said to some young 
friends who were standing round her, ‘* Do 
not leave of praying; if you do not think 
your prayer is answered, pray till you do 
feel it. Itis Satan who tempts you to 
leave off; do not listen; if you really wish 
to love Jesus Christ, never leave off pray- 
ing.” —[ London Child’s Companion. 


I MAY FORGIVE, BUT I CANNOT FORGET. 


Then, ifthat is your spirit, you do not 
really forgive at all. The Christian is 
taught to forgive, as his heavenly Father 
has forgiven him. And how is that ?— 
Why, of those whom God pardons, he says, 
“‘ Their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more.” Heb. viii.12. ‘* He 
casts all their sins behind his back.” Isa. 
xxxviii. 17; ‘“‘andinto the depths of the 
sea.” Micah vii. 19. Oh! if we would 
be perfect even as our “ Father which is in 
heaven is perfect,” surely we must learn a 
different way of forgiving injuries and of- 
fences than will consist with bearing them 
in mind, so as fo prevent future cordiality 
and confidence, and having them ready for 
upbraiding on occasions of any future mis- 
understandings. No, no, learn to “forget 
and forgive.” ‘ Let bygones be bygones,” 





“ never rip up old sores, or old grievances,” 
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the best memory is that which forgets 
nothing but injuries ;” ‘* write injuries In 
the dust, and kindness in marble ;” and 
when you pray that God would write all 
his laws upon your heart, pray, too, that he 
would blot out every resentful record 
against your fellow-men. 
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AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 2. 


The next morning, Monday the 6th, we 
rose with the sun. During the night, a soft, 
summer shower had fallen. This, however, 
had only served to purify the air, and wash 
the face of nature. We resolved, as the dust 
was so nicely laid, and the ground was so firm, 
to continue our walk a little further. The air 
had that soft, penetrating haze, which we see 
only during what is called the Indian Summer, 
and which travellers say is characteristic of 
the fair clime of Italy. As we wandered on 
that day, I could realize how climate might af- 
fect the moral nature. A short time spent in 
such an atmosphere and I felt that I should lose 
what energy I possessed, therefore I should 
gladly have welcomed some of the cool winds 
from the rugged hills of my own native state. 
My companion having an engagement at a 
house on the road, I pursued my way alone, 
for a short distance, but finding the noonday 
sun uncomfortable, and a fine grove of pines 
presenting themselves just at the right mo- 
ment, I resolved to avail myself of their friend- 
ly shelter for atime. As I sat waiting for my 
companion with one of Harper’s Magazines in 
my hand, from which I was reading Abbott’s 
Life of Napoleon, my attention was distracted 
from the book, by the approach of a beautiful 
bird which alighted very near, and, as ifto as- 
sure me of his confidence in me, began to 
pour forth such a strain of melody, that I was 
charmed from my reading, and gave my whole 
attention to the little songster and his 
beautiful song. He sang to me for many min- 
utes, and then flew away, when, just as I was 
returning to my reading, a sweet little squirrel 
came in sight, hopping along from branch to 
branch of a tree over my head, every now and 
then uttering a pretty chirp, and then, as some 
sound in the distance aroused his fears, stop- 
ping to listen if danger was approaching, all 
the while opening wide his bright brown eyes, 
and then with the utmost grace tripping on.— 
I was sorry to lose my companions the squirrel 
and the bird, but J] could not help thinking that 
though 
“ Thou art gone, my bird, and yet 
I would not call thee back, 

Thou hast known the bliss of free wing, 
The joyous sunbeam’s track ; 

And thou’dst pine now for the range, 
Of bright sky and pure air, 

Oh, P’ve not the heart to win thee 
From the world so green and fair.” 

Willis says, that “singing is necessary to 
the existence of birds, and that a dumb bird 
would die of its imprisoned feelings.” As I 
thought of this I felt willing to allow the bird 
to enjoy his free life among the trees. 

After dining with a friend, in the afternoon 
we walked to Ballard’s Vale. This is a manu- 
facturing village, in the town of Andover, 
where Mouslin de Lanes are made, many of 
them of beautiful patterns, and fine texture.— 
This is a very pretty village. I was particular- 
ly pleased with one residence, having a tower, 
and built somewhat in the style of an Italian 
Villa. The grounds belonging to it were 
highly cultivated, and surrounded with a haw- 
thorn hedge. As we approached it I saw the 
faithful guardian, a large Newfoundland dog 
chained near some grape-vines which were 
still covered with fruit. Here we took the 
cars for the Old Granite State, which we reach- 
ed in safety, about four o’clock. 

,—_ ____] 

[Found among the papers of a young Naval 

Officer, after his deperture, by his mother.] 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
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SELFisuness is its own avenger; for what- 
ever may be said of the injustice and ingrati- 
tude of the world, we generally find that per- 
sons are treated by others in the same way in 
in which they act towards them—if we act in 
a selfish manner, others towards us will act so 
too; and the first step in gaining the love of 
others, is to love them. ithout loving some 
one, and feeling conscious of being loved, in 
turn, however great our prosperity, our happi- 


ness must be imperfect. And although the | 
selfish may bear this want of love in their } 
youth, when hopes are as many as the glitter- | 
ing stars; yet when age steals upon them,— | 
when the glow of youth has passed away, when 
all their brightest hopes have sunk beneath the | 
horizon ; then they feel its absence. But the 
old, who have those around them whom they 
love, and who return that love, in their wishes 
for the happiness of these beloved ones, have | 
still something to hope for in the future; in | 
the gratification which their success gives | 
them, have still something to enjoy. } | 
What a beautiful affection is that, which 
derives more joy from the happiness of a loved 
one, than from aught which could bring plea- 
sure to itself!—Such is the love of many 2 
mother. 
And there is not a more tender joyfulness, 
nor a greater stimulus to act rightly, when we 
are away from our dearest friends, than the re- 
flection, that nothing gives them greater Joy 
than the knowledge that we are enjoying our- 
selves; nothing greater happiness than to 
know that we are pursuing the path of recti- 
tude. J. P. He 
Winchester, Va. 


—_— a 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Plymouth, Ct., Dec. 26, 1853. 

Mr. N. Willis, sir—I wish to become a sub- 
scriber for your valuable little paper, the 
Youth’s Companion, for my children. Having 
been acquainted with this paper for fifteen or 
sixteen years, commencing with its first num- 
ber, I have known its worth, and have felt its 
iufluence for good. My father subscribed for 
it in my name, till my younger brother became 
old enough to read it, and then it came to us 
in his name. And let me assure you, sir, we 
and our whole family welcomed its weekly visits 
with pleasure. 

It was our practice for many years to gather 
around our fireside, on Saturday evening, 
which we observed as holy time, and listen to 
its interesting and instructive teachings, read 
aloud by some one of us, usually my father.— 
Two of us children will listen to it no more; 
for they have passed away to the world of 
spirits, no more to enjoy with us any of life’s 
pleasures. Three of us, and our parents re- 
main, and shall welcome it home to our circles, 
(for we now have more than one family circle,) 
as an old and valued friend. May it prove to 
my boys a source of as much pure and _profita- 
ble enjoyment as it has to us, and I shall feel 
richly repaid. Yours &c., J. P. Bisnop. 














Variety. 


THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY. 


An exchange says: “It is the height of fol- 
ly for parents to live hard, work hard, and die 
hard, to give their children a start in the 
world ;” but apparent as this folly must be to 
every real thinker, it is just the folly into 
which thousands of parents plunge themselves ; 
and no parents are more guilty of it than those 
who begin life with nothing, and had to find a 
way to start without help from any of their an- 
cestors. Instead of reasoning from their own 
experience, and saying, “ The blessings which 
have attended my own industry and prudence 
will smile upon the efforts of my children,” 
they pinch themselves to lay up a good store 
for those who, in three cases out of four, had 
better be without it. Observation has shown 
that, in most cases, where parents have started 
with nothing, and become very wealthy, and 
have not brought up their children to labor as 
they had done to accumulate their wealth, 
those children have reversed the order of things, 
and wasted their property, when they got hold 
of it, faster than their parents had gathered it ; 
and their habits have been such that they have 
lived wretched and died miserable. 

—~— 


WIDOW OF JOHN HANCOCK. 


Mrs. Hancock, the widow of John Hancock, 
of the Revolution, married James Scott. Her 
last days were secluded. Those who were ad- 
mitted to her little supper table, wefe consider- 
ed highly honored. When Lafayette was last 
in this country, he made an early call upon 
her, and they, who were witnesses, speak of it 
with admiration. The once youthful chevalier 
and the unrivalled belle met, as if only a sum- 
mer had passed since they had enjoyed social 
interviews during the Revolvtion. She was 
attentive in her very last days, to taste in dress, 
as when in the circles of fashion. “She 
would never forgive a young girl,” she said, 
‘* who did not dress to please; nor one who 
seemed pleased with her dress.” 
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THE DEER AND THE TURTLE. 


The Cornwall (Canady) Freeholder relates 
the following hunting incident as an absolute 
fact. There are some curious things that hap- 
pen in the ordinary routine of life :— 

“ As two hunters were hunting on the banks 
of the river Nacion, near Crysler’s mills, their 
dogs pressed close on to a deer, which took to 
the river, where the hunters pursued it with a 
canoe. On approaching the animal, they were 
surprized to perceive it strugglin Sey, 

y 





being every now and then jerked sudden 
under the water. 








The hunters immediately 








approached, and with the aid of others at hand, 
dragged the deer into the canoe, when, to the 
astonishment of all present, a large turtle, 
weighing forty pounds, was found firmly fasten- 
ed to the tail of the deer, which would have 
undoubtedly been shortly drowned by its am- 
phibious assailant. The turtle retained its 
grip upwards of two hours after the deer was 
killed. This extraordinary circumstance was 
attested by several witnesses.” 
—_@——_ 


A LITTLE FABLE. 


The sword of the warrior was taken down to 
brighten ; it had not been long out of use. The 
rust was soon rubbed off, but there were spots 
that would not go; they were of blood. It was 
on the table near the pen of his secretary. ‘The 
pen took advantage of the first breath of air to 
move a little further off. 

“Thou art right,” said the sword, “I ama 
bad neighbor.” 

“| fear thee not,” replied the pen, “I am 
more powerful than thou art; but I love not 
thy society.” 

“ [ exterminate,” said the sword. 

“ And I perpetuate,” answered the pen ;— 
“‘ where were thy victories if I recorded them 
not? Even where thou thyself shalt one day 
be—in the Lake of Oblivion.” 

—————— 


GOD ABOVE ALL. 


Anastronomer, who had long idolized his 
favorite science, became a zealous convert to 
spiritual Christianity. His intimate friend, 
knowing his extreme devotion to astronomical 
study, asked him—“ What will you now do 
with your astronomy ?” 

His answer was worthy of a Christian philo- 
sopher. “Iam now bound for heaven,” said 
he, “and I take the stars in my way !” 

By these words the astronomer taught his 
friend that he had transformed his affections 
from the created to the CrEaToR—that, instead 
of finding his highest pleasure out of God, he 
found it in God; and that the true use of the 
visible was to assist him in his aspirations after 
the invisible and eternal. 
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A GENTLE KING. 


George II. being informed that an imprudent 
printer was to be punished for having publish- 
ed a spurious King’s speech, replied, ‘1 hope 
the man’s punishment will be of the mildest 
sort, because I have read both, and as faras [ 
understand either of them, I like the spurious 
speech better than my own.” 


a 
CAUSE OF OFFENCE. 

Mr. Don, having preached against the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, which much prevailed 
in his parish, and especially among the more 
wealthy inhabitants, the servant of a nobleman, 
who was one of them, came to him and said, 
“ Sir, you have offended my lord to-day.” Mr. 
Dod replied, “ I should not have offended your 
lord, except he had been conscious to himself 
that he had first offended my Lord; and if 
your lord will offend my Lord, let him be of- 
fended.” 


— 


—_——~»— 


Orrortunity is the golden spot of time.— 
Then work while it is called to-day, “ Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 
Remember, that the recovery of one hour is 
not to be bought with all the treasures of the 
Indies. 

ie 

Tue Brste.—The following lines were 
written by a sailor on the blank leaf of his 
Bible: 

«“ While down the stream of life [ sail, 

Christ be my ship and grace my gale; 

Hope be my anchor while I ride, 

This Book my compass o’er the tide !” 
———> 


FORGETFULNESS. 

A day or two ago a Quaker and a hot-head- 
ed youth were quarrelling in the street. The 
broad-brimmed Friend kept his temper most 
equably, which seemed but to increase the an- 
gerof the other. “ Fellow,” said the latter, 
“T don’t know a bigger fool than you are,” 
finishing the expression withan oath. ‘‘ Stop, 
friend,” replied the other, “ thee forgettest thy- 
self.” > 


SCRAPS. 


Take your daily bread and be thankful ; but 
don’t pray to the Lord to lay up for you the 
loaves for years to come, to make you rich.— 
Many a man has died about the time his great 
baking of bread came out of his oven. 

Whiskey drinking never conducted wealth 
into a man’s pocket, happiness to his family, 
or respectability to his character; therefore, 
whiskey is a non-conductor, and it is best to 
let it alone. 

“Tf all the world were paper, and all the sea 
were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, what 
should we do for drink ?” 

A word once let fall, says a Chinese proverb, 
cannot be brought back by a chariot and six 
horses. 

He can never speak well who can never hold 
his tongue. 

The man who “fell into*raptures” with a 
pretty girl, was taken out with considerable 





He is miserable that knows not how to spend 
his time. 


He who runs after a shadow has a wearisome 
race. 


He that makes others fear him has reason to 
fear them. : 
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Poeirp. 
THE OLD WOMAN. 


Grey haired and very old was she, 

With many a wrinkle where 

The rose and lily once had bloomed, 
When life’s young morn was there. 

And often from her dim old eyes 

Methought there fell a tear 

Upon her knitting work, that told 

Of memories:fond and dear. 


And oft her bosom heaved a sigh, 
As from the open door 
She watched the little ones at play, 
As she had played of yore. 
She knew that cankering cares would come 
To spoil the castles fair, 
Their little hearts were building high, 
For they were built in air. 


She had been young; and children dear, 
She had called her own, had crept 

Behind her chair to “ hide and seek,”— 

No wonder that she wept! 

For they were dead ; and these brought back 
The memory of their tone, 

And drew those tears to bathe the flowers, , 
In memory’s garden sown, 

 —_——_—__} 


TO THE WINDS. 


Talk to my heart, O winds— 
Talk to my heart to-night ; 
My spirit always finds 
With you a new delight— 
Finds always new delight, 
* In your silver talk at night. 


Come up from your cold bed, 
In the stilly twilight sea, 

For the dearest hope lies dead 
That was ever dear to me; 

Come up from your cold bed, 
And we’ll talk about the dead. 


Tell me, for oft you goJ 
Winds, lovely winds of night, 
About the chambers low, 
With sheets so dainty white, 
If they sleep through all the night 
In the beds so chill and white ? 


Talk to me, winds, and say, 
If in the grave be rest ; 
For, O, life’s little day 
Is a weary one at best; 
Talk to my heart and say 
If death will give me rest. 
_—o——__. 








HUMAN LIFE, 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


The days of Infancy are all a dream; 
How fair! but O! how short they seem! 
*Tis life’s sweet opening Spring. 

The days of Youth advance ; 

The bounding limb, the ardent glance, 
The kindling soul they bring: 

It is life’s burning Summer-time. 


Manhvod—matured with wisdom’s fruit, 
Reward of learning’s deep pursuit— 
Succeeds, as Autumn follows Summer’s prime. 


And that, and that, alas ! goes by; 
And what ensues? The languid eye, 
The failing frame, the soul o’ercast : 
*Tis winter’s sick’ning, with’ring blast, 
Life’s blessed season, for it is the last. 
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THE BABIE. 


Nae shoon to hide her tiny toe, 
Nae stokin on her feet. 

Her supple ankle white as snaw, 
As early blossoms sweet. 


Her simple dress of sprinkled pink— 
Her double dimpled chin; 

Her puckered lips and balmy mou, 
With nae one tooth between. 








Her een, sae like her mother’s een; 
Twa gentle, liquid things : 

Her face—'tis like an angel’s face ; 
We're glad she has no wings. 


She is the budding of our love, 
A giftie God gied us; 

We maun na love the gift ow’er weel, 
*T wad be nae blessing thus, 
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